THE 
CASE OF IRELAND 
In 1762. 


Submitted to the Conſideration of the People of that 
KINGDOM. 


'NGL AM D has enjoyed frequent 
＋ choice of Repreſentatives, as long as 
time can be traced. Their MODUS of 
holding Parliaments was granted to your 
Anceſtors, ſix or ſeven hundred years ago: 
And, in virtue of it, they enjoyed change 
of Parliaments till the Reign of George 
the firſt. Then, were you tyed to one 
Parliament during his life: But none mur- 
mured; Your attention to the fatal con- 
ſequences of this dangerous innovation, 
was over- powered by your joy at getting 
rid of the Stuarts. 
The unprecedented prolongation of 
Parliament in that Reign, taught Mem- 
bers to reliſh jt in the next : So, inſtead 
of remonſtrating, on behalt of their Con- 
ſtituents; they combined againſt them, 
adopting every meafure tending to keep 
power in their own hands, thirty or forty 
years. In conſequence of ths, you found 
yourſelves in ſubjugatiò 
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of their Corruption ſpreading iclelf, thro 
all ranks in the Kingdom 

Towards the cloſe of their Uſurpation, 
when they ſaw that by courſe of nature 
it could not laſt Jong; to ſooth Conſtitu- 
ents, harrafſed by Oppreſſion, they paſs 
A decennmal Bill; well ſatisfied, that it 
would: be reſe cted by their Friends in Coun- 
cil. Had it paſſed into a law; it could 
not have wlieved you from the Factions, 
venality and tyrannical exerciſe of ariſto- 
cratical power, become habitual and con- 
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o remedy. could not chuſe Re- 
eee nor fill Vacancies, when 
they happened. Scarce a Member was re- 
ccived, from the voice of Conſtituents: 
The ſeat was filled by order of a Prelate, 
ſetting aſide your Elections. A priev- 
ance, alike inſupportable and impoſſible 
to ariſe, but eee Par- 


haments: Kept en Foot to dotage, they are 


not even their own Guardians; they ſell 
themſelves. | 
You had an upright King ; but what 


did that avail ? He believed, he had a 
knew, he had a loyal Peo-— 
admitted to know their 


Pa liament 


mmon injury to him and 
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them--Impoſcd on by the very men, un- 
der tye of Othce, bound to give him true 
information of the ſenſe of his People, 
and ſtate of his Kingdom : His ſtrength, 
impaired by miſapplication of public mo- 
ney; and ſtill more impaired, by diftribu- 
ting it to corrupt his ſubjects. 

As long Parliaments had introduced 
theſe enormous evils; ſhort ones could, 
alone, be the certain, natural remedy to 

_ eradicate them. 

The act of Providence, at length, makes 
way fora new Parliament. The Nation, 
7 pierced with ſufferings, under the laſt; 
cry. aloud for ſhort Parliaments. Addreſ- 
ſes to the Crown, declar tions from Can- 
didates, and inſtructions to Repreſenta- 
tives were iunumerable, The very day 
your Parliament met (October the 2 2d) 
the natural and conſtitutional ſtep was 
taken; a Bill, propoſed, for your relief. 
Early in December, this Bill (for Septen- 
nial Parliaments) paſſed the Commons 
without divifion. February the *th, it 
paſſed the Council. From October till 
March, the Nation was kept in higheſt 
hopes of redreſs; Infinuations, repeated, 
that your Bill would paſs on tother ſi le 
the water. All circu ces of co:iduct, 
here 
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(4) ; 
here, did unite to raiſe and fix in you a 
full confidence of Relief. 

Your Money-Bill paſſes into a Law, 
before Chri/imas. Throu ghout your Seſſi- 
on, you paſs Votes of credit for all that 
was aſked. An additional Appointment of 
near 5000 pounds a year is voted, for his 
Majeſty's Viceroys ; tho' neither ſought 
nor accepted by the exalted one who now 
fills that high 3 Every thing, done; 
that was deſired; ; and more than was 
deſired. All done, with approbation of 
the People; and done, in confidence; not 


waiting to have any thing done for the 
Nation. 9 


Thus, in full Security, you went to 
Reſt; as willing to expoſe your Lives and 
Fortunes in defence of the Crown; as 


you were laiely pleaſed at giving, to the 


utmolt extent of your abilities, for ſup- 
porting: it. | 

At length, you awake; alarmed at 
the delays given to your Bill. You endea- 
vour to trace the cauſes of delay. Then, 
you reflect on what was early ſaid; that 
an high-ſoaring Eccleſiaſtic had the pre- 


ſumption to declare, that in every ſtage 


on this and tother fide of the water, He 


Bill. Vou muſt not 
have 


| would oppoſe # 
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(5) 
have change of Repreſentatives 3 becauſe 
He'd find repeated difficulty in debauch- 


: A ing new ones. 


I will o poſe the Nation every where, 1s 


| language too imperious for a man who 
| came pennyleſs into it; threw Dice for a 
| Profeſſion (Sword or Goſpel, the Prize) 
add dami'd the Caſt that condemned him 
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to the Church. 3 
When ſuch a man climbs to the pinna- 


| cle, ſhuts his bible and opens Machiavel ; 
let Giandees prepare to hold his Stirrup, 


as Emperors did the Pope' s. Grandees 
may now'haye the Honour to paſs for his 
Colleagues :* But, when the Papacy is 


confirmed, by rejecting the Bill; they will 


then be his ſubjects ; - and you, theirs; 


all, irredeemable, in the ordinary way— 


But the King has an infallible Remedy in 


his own hands : His People, therefore, 
cannot be dejected. 


I had my Band of Hacks, in the laſt Par. 


liament ; "M ercenaries, enliſted to do what 


| they ms bid. At approach of Elections; 
' my Emiſſaries, like the Pape's, ſhall ſpread 


over the World. I plan; they Captivate. 
Iwill ſbew, that I can make Men act in 
contradiction to themſelves ; make them pub= 


| Soy reject, what they publickly prayed 


for; 


(6) 
for; and what was publiclly granted. 


Should your King give his Conſent ; I will © 


have your Bill rejected, afterwards ; and 


thow him, that he and his Subjects together, 
ſball not make a Lau without my conſent. 

Heavens! can the King have one fin- 
gle Subject, from the Viceroy ta the Cob- 
Jer, born ſo deſtitute of Senſe and Spirit, 
as to ſtand an unconcerned Spectator at 
this audacious Inſult on the Rights of the 
Crown, Parliament and People? this, 
coolly conſidered ; every Man muſt be 


convinced, that the Report of Neutrali- 
ty, ina certain high Perſonage, was to- 


tally groundleſs. 


This Bill muſt be good, bad or indif- ! : 
ferent: If, good; it merits ſupport— 
If, bad; it ſhould be oppos'd, and doubt- 
leſs would be ſo, by His Majeſty's faith- 
ful Viceroy——lt, indifferent; a People 
warmly attached, as we are, to the Fa- 


mily on the Throne, might expect grati- 
fication in a matter of Indifference: In 


Auch a Caſe, reaſon and policy dictate 
Compliance; to remove National fears 


and Jealouſy. 


Ihe Nation, for the Bill--The com- ; 
mons, for the Bill--The Council, for the 
Bill--Where is the refpe&@able Body, to 


crave) 
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J. © crave Neutrality ? Where, the Wiſdom 
/l in granting it? The Report muſt be 
4 falſe. Tis impoſſible. to be Neutral. 
Naugght, but ſome unnatura} Excreſſence 
F. of Power, could preſume to expect a 
Neutrality : And ſuch Preſumption, would 
evince the neceſſity of cutting off the 
t, Rxcreſſence. | 
t That we ſhould retain. fome ſhare of 
le liberty ; to tye our affections to Govern- 
s, ment; to animate us, in defence of our 
de Country, againſt, Invaſion of Enemies; 
- to preſerve in us, a ſenſe of the Britiſh 
Conſtitutiqn, and, of courſe, a ſpirit 
and gratitude, on all Emergencies, to 
aid that glorious Nation from whom we 
had it; is ſurely deſirable. 
Ihe human body is faid to change, 
every ſeven years. Scarce, does that 
period revolye, but we ſee change of 
{ Morals and Manners, in our ordinary 
acquaintance ; ſeldom, for the better, of 
late years. Men in publick truſt and 
power are more ſuſceptible of change, 
than the common Run of Men in pri- 
vate Life: Their temptations are ſtrong- 
n- er; and they are more frequently and 


he more craftily beſet. 


You 
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You find that conſtituting Men Legiſ- 
lators, does not fortify them: i hey are 
ſtill. frail Men, and more expoled. If 
they are more expoſed, you are fo. It 
they hold Seats in Perpetuity, which you 
ought, at reaſonable Periods, to fill with 
Repreſentatives of your own chooſing; 
they fit, in Excluſion of your Repreſen- 
tatives; and you have none. 

A Moor or a Ruſſian may drudge thro 
life; born to Slavery, and educated in 
darkneſs z without view or Senſe of any 
2 elſe. The Sons of Britam, outliv 

ing Freedom at home, would travel the 
Globe to find it; or they would not 
deſcrve it. 
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